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It’s Time the CIA Came In From the Cold 
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OR YEARS BEFORE this week's announce- 
ment of a wholesale congressional evalua- 
tion of the CIA, the agency’s friend* and en- 
emies were calling for investigations into its 
mission and value. A few half-hearted in- 
quiries actually took place, but their focus was on 
intelligence failures, and begged the umbrella ques- 
tion of the CIA’s continued existence. 

Now, however. Sen. John Warner. (R-VaJ has pro- 
posed a 17-member non-partisan commission to ex- 
amine the structure, effectiveness, cost, and future of 
an agency that has remained largely unchanged since 
its inception 47 years ago. One may ask, “What took 
Congress so long?” and a reasonable answer is that, 
despite the Cold War’s end, it took the arrests of Al- 
drich Ames and his wife earlier this year to crystallize 
congressional and public attitudes and make the pro- 
posed open-ended investigation broadly acceptable. 

The commission’s putative chairman, former De- 
fense Secretary Les Aspin, will have an unenviable 
task in reconciling conflicting reports concerning the 
viability not only of the CIA, but of 11 other military 
and civilian intelligence agencies now under the gun. 

Any threatened bureaucracy circles the wagons as 
the CIA has done in the past over lesser issues. This is 
a normal human trait when jobs are on the line, and 
Director James Woolsey’s CIA can be expected to re- 
sist close, even non-hostile, examination. Woolsey 
even declined to dismiss or demote anyone in connec- 
tion with the Ames debacle — an action that has led 
Sen. Howard Metzenbaum (D-Ohio.i to call for Wool- 
sey’s own resignation. 

What success the agency will have in deflecting 
commission inquiries depends to some extent on the 
degree of support rendered by the White House, and 
so far that has been tepid at best. 

The composition of the commission is crucial to a 
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Moscow mole Aldrich Ames of the CIA and his wife Rosario under arrest last March. 



thoroughgoing ex- 
amination of the 
CIA's role in a post- 
Cold War world. 

Nine members are 
to be selected by the 
White House, eight 
by Congress, and we 
have to hope that all 
members will be in- 
telligent, full-time, 
partriotically moti- 
vated citizens rather 
than the usual 
Beltway has-beens 
and hangers-on who 
comprise so many 
government com- 
mittees and commis- 
sions. They will be 
dealing with nothing 
less than the securi- 
ty of the Republic. 

Appropriations for 
the entire intelli- 
gence community 
are a natural subject 
of commission re- 
view. Not only does 
the CIA engage in 
foreign espionage, 
the Pentagon’s De- 
fense Intelligence 
Agency, and the 
code-breaking, code- 
making National Se- 
curity Agency do 
likewise, and togeth- 
er employ at least twice as many persons as does the 
estimated 20,000-person CIA. Though budgets re- 
main secret, the combined cost of our intelligence ef- 
fort is stupefy in gly high — as much as $3 billion — by 
^some informed accounts. 

The almost laughable mishandling of Aldrich 
Ames, before and after his exposure should be critical- 



ly examined by the commission, for it reveals at best a 
general laissez-faire attitude by his superiors, at 
worst an indifference bordering on criminality. The 
commission must determine how Ames could be un- 
challenged. even promoted, during the years he 
served as Moscow’s mole. And that determination — 

— Continued on Next Page 
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Is the CIA a Clear and Present Danger? 
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to have lasting value — Bhould result in strong recom- 
mendations to do things differently. 

Some longtime critics, such as New York’s Sen. 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan, have seized the latest rev- 
elations as a hammer to pound the CIA out of exis- 
tence. Yet as the sole remaining superpower, the 
United States will always need an intelligence agency. 
What it also needs, however, is a redefinition of that 
agency’s mission. 

During the Cold War years when the CLVs mission 
was well-defined, the agency grew smug and sclerotic, 
resistant to criticism and internal change. But in a 
post-communist world of new alignments, the CIA’s 
missions are ill-defined, without apparent strategic 
purpose. To arrive at an appropriate role for the CIA 
one must first define national policy. And because the 
CIA is a servant of policy, not a formulator, it is essen- 
tial that the commission define national goals for the 



next 10 to 20 years and task the CIA accordingly. 

One criterion for CIA involvement — often over- 
looked or ignored by policy-makers — is whether a 
task can be accomplished by another agency, such as 
state or defense. Doing things clandestinely must be 
an absolute last resort, for the covert way is the com- 
plicated. difficult way of trying to achieve a national 
result 

Previous administrations often turned to the CIA 
because it was there, downplaying the risk of embar- 
rassing exposure, then suffering the often predictable 
consequences. That historic tendency should also be 
examined by the commission and laid to rest. 

The CIA has not undergone a substantial reduc- 
tion-in-force since Director Stansfield Turner’s 1975 
firing of 820 professionals. If the agency’s mission is 
to be reduced, however, fewer personnel are required 
to advance it, and we can assume the commission will 
establish personnel levels compatible with whatever 
role the CIA is henceforce to fulfill. 

As the lengthy retention of Ames lamentably 
demonstates, mediocre, even substandard per- 
sonnel, traditionally have been allowed to linger 
on. The commission should charge the agency 
with ridding itself of deadwood, preferably 
through early retirement. Otherwise, the com- 
mission itself should do the paring. 

Still, there is plenty of work for a downsized 
CIA. It could take action against international 
terrorists by penetrating their organizations 
and assessing the threat they pose. It could use 
agents in the field to monitor nuclear prolifera- 
tion in India, Korea, Israel, Iraq, Iran, China. 
Pakistan, and the former USSR. This could be 
of increasing importance if the United States, 
as some intelligence experts predict, cuts back 
on its use of satellite surveillance now that a 
Soviet army no longer threatens the West. 

The agency could have agents take the politi- 
cal temperatures of regimes potentially hostile 
to the United States, such as Iran and Cuba, 
and assess their intentions. 

It could collect commercial intelligence to 
benefit American business and prevent the il- 
legal foreign use of American technology. At the 
end ofWWH when the British economy was in 
tatters, the MI-6 was reoriented away from its 



traditional espionage role to assisting Great Britain 
in regaining its foreign markets. 

The CIA could also expand its anti-narcotics efforts 
abroad by identifying the main drug producers and 
following the money trails, tracking bank accounts 
and money laundering operations in foreign coun- 
tries. The agency did that type of work in Asia’s Gold- 
en Triangle for a short while, an effort that diminish- 
ed after the Vietnam War. 

These tasks are among those the commission can 
be expected to validate at the end of the day, assum- 
ing our foreign policy iB clear and unambiguous. And 
other missions will arise as well. 

The Hughes-Ryan amendment to the 1974 foreign 
aid bill required the CIA to report all covert action 
plans to no less than seven congressional committees. 
Just five years later, those committees comprised 163 
members of Congress and 41 staff members, a total of 
204 persons enjoying access to CIA secrets. This was 
an enormous number of non-CIA personnel privy to 
sensitive information, and over the ensuing 15 years, 
that number has undoubtedly ballooned. Given the 
congressional proclivity for leaking, corrective mea- 
sures must be taken to limit externa 1 access to the 
CIA’s most secret affairs. 

In addition, the traditional suspicion, if not 
downright hostility, between the CIA and FBI will 
have to be ended. Their separate fiefdoms must be 
melded into a single national counterespionage- 
/counterintelligence center reporting directly to the 
chief executive. 

Only when old turf claims are eliminated can such 
a unit fully serve the nation’s interests. Its existence 
could have ended Ames’ surreptitious travels and 
brought his betrayals to an earlier end. And a joint 
counterintelligence operation could, for instance, 
more effectively identify and surveil foreign terrorists 
such as those who came here to destroy the World 
Trade Center. 

Though great the need for a reorganized intelli- 
gence service, we cannot realistically anticipate early 
results. Interviews must be conducted, documents as- 
sembled and digested, internal commission differ- 
ences resolved, before the panel can issue its report 
and recommendations. This inquiry has been too long 
awaited to be disposed of in a few months time. For 
the nation the stakes are far too great. 
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Happier times in 1993 for Ames and his wife and son Paul 
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